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ABSTRACT X ' 

In; this pap4r, the Wisconsin state Superintendent of 
Public Instrudtion^rreviews/ Issues surrounainq competency testing and 
describes Wisconsin's "response to a nationwide effort to eahance 
student learnina through /competency based education. Effort:? of the 
past two decades to improve traditional educationpil practice in 
Wisconsin are outlined. Political ^ legal, education, technical, and 
financial parameters of competency testing are also assessed- 
Finally, the implementation of improved educational practices in the 
public secondary schools and the relationship of these to student 
competency evaluation are considered. (Author/APM) 
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"Xhe Wfaconain Approach to Indivitlualiiad 
Competency Development and Evaluation" : , ^ 

. ; ; y/', Barbara Thompson, PK.D/ ' \, 

State Superintendent ^ 
Wisconsin Departjnent of Public ^Instruction 

This paper presents a review of issues surrounding competency testing 
and Wisconsin's xesponse to a nationwide effort to eljianco student learning 
througH competency based education. These developmqnts are, viewed as part 

' of an ongoing effort to provide assurance to the public that the graduates 
of our public schools" have acquired the neces^ary'^asic understandings and 
" skills to enable them to become eff^tive, particpating adults in sbciet);^ 

These' issues and their, impact on\iscQnsin educati^ are ejcplored'ln this 
paper from three major points of view. .First, the effort of. the past two 
decades to improve upon traditional educational^ractice in Wisconsin are. 
briefly described as background information. Second, an assessment of 
political, l?gal,-educationali7,techniCal, and financial parameters of 
competency testing are offered as viewed from the position of State 
Superintendent ^f Ppblic' ^Instruction. Third, thoughts regarding the | ; 

■ implementation of improved educational practices in our public secondary 
schools and the relationship of these to student competency evaluation are 
presented in tie context of recommendations, observations and questions; 
all meriting further research. ... 
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- .Background . >- ^ ■ . 

Historically,* Wisconsin has provided a climate in whibh public elementary 
secondary and higher education are favorably regarded and stron-ly supported 
E)y parents and the state legislature. Edudational innovation is widely 
. accepted and generaUy high levels of achievement and high school completion 



haye preVailod in our ^tate. < Th^i:^ ii a long tvadltlon of locoV school 
district auipnomy an^d few legislative reqvilrements have been imposbu upon - 
' Wisconsin's, iimrty school districts (4»13 in 1979-80) In thp aroaa of QU'ricu'lum, 
instruction and pupil testing. " Specific instructional re^qu|remontB ih 
legislation are broadly, s fated and 'general- in nature. ^ 

Results pf a public ppinlon survey in 1977 indicated that 65 percent 6f 
"Wisconsin jrespondents gave their' local .30^1901 system a Jjettor grade 0* A or 
while bnly'j^O peircent ;gave thq^. Ipcaf schools a grade of D or F. The survey 
also rev§5led/i#iev©^, that half of the respondents believed that current 
.Jhigh school gradliates. havfe less developed skills than the- graduates. of 20 . 

is surv*ey, 81 percenj^ b| the respondents 'favored ayfniriimum 
:or high school graduatioh and. 82 percent fav'ored the . ^ 
these standards at' the localdistrict^level'. It would appear^ 
ther9f<Jte-,' th(|<?^ while the public generally holdO positive perception of^ 

• their locar^choj)ls, it feel^a need^ ^j^ore VecificUnd rigorous standards, 

• comjiar^ble ^rformance levels among schoondistricts. and minimum competency 
requirement^ for high school graduation. This has not been translatW into * 
legislative proposals nor served as the basis for further initiatives in the . 
area of xompQte'n^Jfi^ by the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 

None" of thefman^ advisory groups to the State Superintendent have advocated 
'the developmentij oiE^ competency testing mandate by the SEA (State Education 
Agency). . Ther^jalso has been no widespread demand by professional education 
organizations in Wisconsin for enactment^of competency testing legislation. 

■ ■ ■! ■ ■ < 

Competency Bas^d Education 
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The -Research and Development ^Center for Educdticm at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison has, over the past 20 years, developed and disseminated 
i information about, innovation in education. This organi^tibn developed ^ 



Individually Ouldad- Hducatton (IGB) in'ogyama fnHhe^ mid- 19603, including the 
•Wlaconaln t)eaign for Reading- »nd the Wi^conairi'najjian for Mathemat ics, These . 
wore oaaontlftliy C1U5 (Competencx. Daaoll Bducatibh) ptograins aai.1 waro whlely, 
wtldpted nationwide. Prior to becoming BUita Superintenden-E , I woijiea within 
the State Department as. a faciii.ta.tor for IGR, developing awarenols'gf 
•progWm for school district udministratora, pkrieipalaHind tenc\h#rn. Sevortty- ' 
five scho<4l districts in Wisconsin (17%), involving some ^200 buiUinga. adopted 

One -particularly- intriguing aspe.ct of IfB is the system lof""in4ividuttMxed- 
inst^ruction; .State goals are used' as a basis to develop -local conuuunity goals. , 
district goals', building jgoals, and student group gbals^. .The s'iud^it;! and-; „ 
parents-participate /Up setting goals for all Revels/ 0|I»eclaUy„^c^l 
groups and fpi: the iVidividual student. > , \^ / ' ; X- / 

Mos^ of :the ■©lemLta of 'CBE are- incorporated jLn, they^GB programs ; ~h^|^er ^• 
-competily t<|stiii|isN!«»iu»ii»lly the basis for #pmot:ion i)r gf actuation withiri^ 
I^.;K\lii's1^|^ctiotlll ppgr^^^^^^ bag^d «>n goals, g- a^sessf|ient ifi, used to 
aellrm^e,' whsete each youn|stVj' ■'is |rlihi^ his or' ijkr own; instructionar program. . . 
■ Instruifiipn and .asifiSsraent ari'cl^/terion referenced or gbtfl -referenced. Stwdents 
are* expected to aphieve at some ininimum level 'with.' respect tn^ach goal .The 
schools continue to utilize norm referenced standalrdized tests Asuch, as the," 
Comf)rehensive Test of Basic Skills, for di^g^stig and comparis^ ^purposes'.- 
A record of, student achievement follows the student^ from, grades IC. through 12, 
^ assisting in determining the instr^ictiWl Program from year to ^^^^^ the . 
•involvement of ^students and parents^n setting ijistrifctionai; goals i 
aspect pf IGE. When parents are involved^ in Setting goals their child, 

-^hey are better able to support- and assist the instructional process. Stl^nts. 
in i;ra^itional educational programs ar^ ge^raliy left ou^f the go^ setting 
process, but thir ds not the ca^ in IGE/^ ; - ^ ; 



CRH/T pvoflparna If th%y m dt^islr© to }\mt i\mmni\^ Vqv \nrul l«c^nvi?\tal)lUty mul 
to «iUli'ii«| othtiTC locttl natJa!^. In u Jitnt^wlvb nuvvay, tt^ \m foiuul that 
22 pWcant of tha roapomlin^ school UUtvlctti imllcuttul that thoy wm^ ollhtjr 

Javaloplng or axplorln^ th^ poasibllity of such piogvmns,^ llowavav, In 

^ \ — 

Wiaconsiln, .praaantl), It uppottra thiit tharo U no jittong giasfHwotn movomcint 

toward c<|(np(iitonGy tasting requlramanta for griuiuatlou or for nny othur povposia, 

Aa^ Stjij|a Super intandant, 1 huva not nupportod or advocated tho passugtj of 

mandatory competency, tasting legislation V^t, rather, l|avo supportbd tho 

Initiativoa of individual local districts in thp dovolopmont and Implomontatlon 

*^ ■ 

o£ CUB programs based upon local needs, values, issues, and rosourcds, 
General guidelinqs^or LEAs wishing to initiate CBli/T programs have been 
developed ^nd^ published by tho Department of Public Instruction, Technical 
assistando is provided to districts by Department curriculum specialists 
and testing and measurement personnel. ^ 

Goals and Education ^.^^^ 

As part, of the accountability movement in the early 1970s," state educational 
goals were dfeveloped and adopted by the Department in 1975. These are cojipre- 



hensive statements of student outcomes and have not been tT»nslated into 

' U . . . 

specific instructional objectives or testing programs on ^ statewide basis, 

" ., ' . * , - , • 

Efforts are now underway to establish priorities among the goals and to 

' 

translate and interpret them into instructional objectives^which can be 
incorporated into the local curriculum. There are 41 subgoals under 11 
major goals relating to Self-Realization, Human Relations, ^Basic Skills, 
Mental and Physical Health, Career Education and Occupational Competence, 
Cultural Apprec^iation, Lifelong Learning, Citizenship and Political Under- 
Standing, Economic Understanding, Physical Environment and Great ^ve^ 
Constructive and Critical Thinking. 1 



IH iptl AHa0»ament 

rtviirts inathaumtlcji, raiullng, gaomatiy, aroiumjLc umlorrituiulinH aiul vniiuiy. 

ThiJSO ftv© objactlv© i^afaranoaa tMtiln a<iiyo IoihuI through wUlotipnnul luvolvomaiu 

of prorasaloiuil mlucatovs ami varlou?* i)ublU^i. A ririoiuti tost 1h I'lurtiiit 1/ baiau 

iltivoloptul i'or Imploinoututloa lu tho iioar fat uro. la uiUlit Uai to tho ob jootlvo 

rot'oroncod tustn, tho pupil annoHiimtiat program utlll/.ori tht^ CumpiHihoas I v« 'lont 

of Basic SkillH, a natioaally usoil norm roforonciul test battery, to provldo 

information at grades 4, 8 /and 12 la tho aroi|s of reading, laaguago. and 

mathematltii. Uosults oF pupii performance in all areas, a:i measured by both 

instriuiients, have generally boon perceived as being at^ relat ively high levels. 

Although there has boon some public debate and criticisjn of the testing program 

and instruments, there appears to bo widespread agreement that Wisconsin students 

' ' •■■ 

are performing at reasonably ^igh levels in these ;various basic skills areas. 

In addition to the s^ate level information, which is obtained and disseminated 
annmilly, the assessment program includes a local option component permitting 
local school districts to use the state devised tests and scoring services to 
serve their respective curriculum evaluation and pupil assessment needs. An 
instructional objectives item bank is being developed which will enable local 
districts to formulate customized tests in the areas of reading and mathematics 
relat^ specifically to local irt struct ion a 1 objectives and programs. 

Because of this on-going combination of testing, legislators and educators 
and the gei^raT^ilblic seem to believe that the current assessment program is 
adequate. It appears that enactment of mandatory competency testing require- v 
ments at tl\e state level would be perceived as imposing another layer of ^ 
expense and testing unnecessarily duplicating what is already being done" at 
the local level. A state mandated system would also raise serious questions 



^ -6-" ' 

uml isiiUf*! riiUl^mt thi* tjititrui^tioiml uoli|iitsii«jiia naw juiJiiiihlti wuhui local 
iUsiTlatsi, in iidtlltiua, mrtiuUtary iUMHiic*t^ni^y ti^jatinii mx^\U\ i*vulmiiiy tiMva 

to object lV0ii covm^^il In \\\^ dtrtt0 taiitJiJ 

H^cotil; Ualiil»4fciv<i lult iHt lv«>«i ImVd Itieliutpil (ha «H<it lmc*tii <\t ^ lUfiiutMtot y 
raiiding pvog»*«m hi «*%h school dttit rit i ami th« mhtptlou i>t' l ^ dilucttt lotuil 

atamliivda. Th^Hn, tO|i^th<^r with rha jitHto \m^\i uHHtinjim^nt proH^'^"^ Jitatti 
lmiKi»«d coat controls foi^ local aistvUvt?^, aiut \\\^ Ulceration which local 
ilUtrlctH huvo rogardlng OlUV T linpltjiiiontat Ion. havo sorvocl to rmUuui projiHuron 
for tho tmacimont of maiulutiyy compot oncy haritnl cnlucut Ion antl/or i n^U inu ^ 

logLsliitlon* \ 

Tho prevailing attitude of caution in WlHconsln regarding stnto mandated 
competency tOHting programs is a\so uvldoncod by tho po,sltlon of tho Wisconsin 
Kdi^tttlon Association Council (WliAC) . This asaoclat lon Is on roconJ calling 
for incroased compotoncy testing and romodlatlon for students in mooting 
minimum skill levels. Ilowover,, such programs aro supported only if developed 
dnd implemontod at the local level with sigiiificiin^ teacher participation 
in the^'^ot.al process. Concern has been expressed bylVEAC representatives that 
a state mj^-^l^ated competency testing program" might be used to impose unfair 
teacher personnel practicefe in .the state. 

It is evident that lyisconsin has been gradually moving toward implementation 
of most of the competency based education concepts without a specific legisla- 
tive mandate. Few school districts have irtplement^gjjpbmpetency based testing 
program as part of the requirements for graduation Inhere is, nevertheless, 
the very real possibility that efforts already underway will surface in tho 
future to legislatively .require a competency test based high school graduation 
requirement with statewide standards, similar to requirement in at least 

i 
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iS athtiy stiiteii thi^ tUm. If will imiiu^tmt, th«?r«*ftHti, tu huvci ttic 

wh^n, mut ill wlmt fovm compatc^iu y t^iir lnu Jiuiy aiiiuH^n taioly (aK«i i»ltu 0v 
*»5|p«l0lill ly |0i|uiv«in»iU tar higli j»c1uuiI tjtrtdu^liuu tor ali .stiutwMt:^ 

in our inihllc i^tluioU, t^ra i^vt^^Wi*.) in iU^ ti^lliiwlug tlurici :,0ci\ym^ AU^ 

I'tilltlcul 'J'KH1''A'* 

I'dl U Uul ly, tlifi monl aallniil inrxiti^i at tlil-i moiiujiit itpiimu' (u Im nim iniin 
uliniit lm-r<ifinlug costt* of mliiOJU Ion In » t Inm uT Um' I liiliiu t^iirol Imonl 
coriconiH rtiKia-dlng arop-out ruton aml-aocUning nchooi ncliUiVointiiil . Miiiorlly 
groups »»ro liicroiitilnttly alarmttcl about ^^ovo lopmentH which limit oppoi t un 1 1 loi , 
tispeclully III the Job uiark«»t. Tho hanaicapi)ed uro stronKly nayocut lag 
groiitor iiccosH to opportunities in oaucatlon arul tho Job market , WhUo 
loglsUtlvo bodies Ko'>ortilly Heom will lug to movo In tho aiioctlou ol stato 
mandatoa standards in education, few scorn willing to provido state oducatlon 
agencies adequate funds to monitor LliA (Local Education Agency) compliance 
and to provide the technical assistance required by such mandates. 

These political trends are generally unsupportive of further efforts 
to raise high school graduation requirements in those states which have ndt 
-already adopted competency requirements for high school graduation. Some 
employers, responding to civil rights legislation, seem less interested than 
years ago in whether a candidate for an entry level job has a hi-gh school 
diploma or not. This in turn has, I Aspect, contributed to the drop-out 
rate and a slightly reduced school achievement rate. The value of a diploma 
appears to be diminishing in some areas of the market place while educators 
and the public have been trying to enhance the meaning of the diploma. 

er|c ' . . 10 



Th^lpfor^ H t|jijit*4rti hiit^^^K HK«*iy f h«li rh« imitWMUiiM l:MW<l|4t i y tm?*©.! 

«tt1Ul'4tiua will i^Ollt trui0 tU ^itv«ilc)|4t 0 in clil :it4(oci WtttUHU a i uit^ uiiiiiilf dill 

iucvc^«i«i«^ til iMSii bciii«iii |yti«iUu4f iuii i^qiiit «»i^ttni:i . Ihu c^rrc^ei will 

til aHuut'^ timt »tii4»ut^ havo boc^tii (aught 1 li» i cMiipatoiU iu:) a^j^^a^a.^oii, liy i^m 

• ' " ' ^- •• . ' " . ' 

|Uit'nuu»lv« In rtiganl to dim procosu ro<iul romtiiit h for ^?*tnhn?»htnji5 niirtiimil 

* r , 

compotancy statulurtln for grmliuu Itnu IM*H*lila tiruu t tnl tlui luhu ai lt)na 1 
Accotiutabl I Ity Act of 1976 wliltli itn|olroil that, Htartlng \\\ IU7|), ^^tudoiU^ 
munt tUnnoufitrnto "itat I sfactory por formatun iii tuiKtioaul lltoracy*' an a 
condition for rocotvliiii tho trailltlotuihjl IiIk^ school diploma. 

A 'Vfunctlonal literacy tost. (FhT)" was dovolopud and admiai stored for ^ 
the first time to high school juniors lu October 1977. ^ Tho test was ilo-^ljiucd 
to determine whether students could successfully apply basic skills to everyday 
life situations (e.g., whether students coMd comparison shox>, compute 
interest on a loan, or read a road map). The Class of 1979 had three 
opportunities to pass the FLT* High school seniors failing the test on all 
attempts would receive a ••certificate of completion'* instead of a diploma. 

^ In October of 1978, a group of Blaclc students sued the State*^ Commissioner 
of Education, arguing that the test requirement for graduation unfairly dis- 
criminated against minorities who had experienced segregation in the Florida 

1 i . 
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piUblii:^ i»i^Hi;jN^l4» ||^l4«th4li: ihu^ h«|4 U&mi gi^fiH iH^i*ttXcl»ii\i wa^uUiig Mt iU^ Utt'M 
. Mliji^i^l' t'^MI^i -H^jB*» U#*4i|j** i i 44 * ^iit*^<i^4U<iHi if litfiH **4 

J* 

1h«i ^iuiU0m0 (!(uut hart luX^A thut ?it hcnU *ri ^(t it t ji wlilt hSj^^ jir^ 

of that prior dUcr imlnat Ion. In Fluridn» iact5 H n bettor predictor of 
success on t\w FLT than any other factor. Including socio economic itatus. 
The disadvantaga imposed by compotoncy ba^ed graduation requirements adopted 
without adequate provision for remediation is obviduH. THtereforo , Judge 
Carr delayed the Florida competency based diploma requirement for four year^ 
and permitted the placement of Students who failed the VLT into remedial 
tlasses . The court can extend its decree, at u later date if the effects of 
past segregation are still present. Federal civil rights law docs authorize 
the court to demand that school officials demonstrate that racial disparities 
in.edupational outcomes are not the resuit of inequality in the instructional 
programs they operate. , ' 



Perhaps the most legally innovative ruling by Judge earr in the Florida 

' ' ^ ■ ■" ' ' ' . ' . 

case was his recognition that the gi'anting or withholding of a diploma ^ 

/ ■ ' * 

involves both property and liberty ^terests safeguai^ed by/the due process 
.clause. The property interest' lies in the benefits of public instruction- 
while the liberty interest lies in- freedoiii from state-rimposed stigma an(d , . 
in- freedom to pursue a livelihood. Jud^e Carr decided that the implementation 
schedule of the FLT wasVoo short to provide sufficient notice required by. - 
the due process clause, IVhile Judge Carr noted flaws of "considerable 
magnitude" in the FLT, he stated that these did not "cross the line between 
inadequacy and constitutional infirjnity. He concluded^ that the FLT it^ms 
were adequately felated^to the specified objectives of the test and therefore 
had content validity. 

A number of legal questions surrounding competency test based graduation 
and promotion reqtairements which were not addressed by Judge Carr in the Debra P, 
vs. Turlington caseowill no doubt soon emerge. These include, for example, j* 
. . Must bilingual students be assessed in their primary language and 
must test extent relate to life skills in ethnic cultures? 
Should state standards for handicapped students be different 
or should they receive a different diploma? 
. Are such differences evidence of discrimination und,er Section 504 

of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973? 
. IVhat constitutes adequate l^UrricuIar and instructional validity of 
a test - proof that the student was provided adequate opportunities 
to learn the proficiencies assessed by the test? 
. ^|||^at are the characteristic's of a "constitutionally infirm" test? 
. Are schools which celytify ^ student's competencies negligent if 
the student later Is shown t\ot to be able to demonstrate those 
competencies in real-life situations? 



. -11- 

.: 1 Is it fair to have different standards for different stud/;nts m a 
•|^tate, h district, a buildirig, or a classroom for promotion or graduation? 
' . : Is it fair to have the same standards for all students in a state, 
district, a building or even a classroom? 

Cpnciusions - , 

.Careful' review of these legal findings seems to lead to the conclusion , 
that it maj;^ be possible to establish statewide graduation and promotion-, 
requirements involving competenc^^ testing which will successfully meet all \ 
legal challenges. However, it is evident that sUch standards must not be 
imposed until it can be satisfactorily documented that: 

1. All ^students in the state have been given a fair and equal opportunity 
' ^ to receive appropriate instruction in the assessed proficiencies; 

2. The assessed proficiencies ha^e been determined to be appropriate" / 
for all students taking the tests; 

3., The assessment system is valid and reliable; . 

4. All students have l^een given several opportunities for taking the 
tests and obtaining remedial' instruction; .. 

5. The standards accomplish the accountability objectives established 
for them by the public; and, 

6. ^ The necessary instructional programs/have been in place many years 

before the affected students are assessed relative to graduation. 
It seems most apparent that it is not advisable, given these conditions, 
for a state to implement a competency based test graduation requirement for four 
or five years hence. More years are required to work through the process of 
developing the prerequisite CBE programs and the assessment system and the 
training of teaching staff. Judicial findings suggest a minimum of five to 
six years of subsequent program implementation prior to initiating the 

competency test based^raduation requirement. Therefore, it would seem that 

1 .-f 
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a minimum of eight years lead time should be incorporated into any local 
school district or state mandated competency test based graduation program 
in order to develop a 3^1id assessment' effort. Legislators considering such 
,^iajidated graduation requirements must be made aware and support a deliberate, 
systematic approach to CBE. j 

CBE And/fhe Educator 

Educationally, the issues, surrounding competency testing based graduation 
requirements and competency based education are profoundly complex. The , * 
multiple purposes perceived for the concept of competency based education ' 
contribute to this complexity. CBE is viewed as providing a means for 
monitoring pupil progress, for providing information to the public, for 
certifying the competence of students for promition or graduation, for 
determining teachers' effectiveness in relation to pupil achievement, for 
stimulating system change and reform and, quite probably, for other remedies 
to concerns surrounding education's viability. In January 1979, a review of 
CBE was published through my office. In this review, CBE was identified as 
an educational process which is: 

1. based on clearly identified or prescribed behaviors an^ outcomes 
using designed instructional packages or units directed to those 
outcomes; 

2. embraces variable approaches and flexible time frames; 

3. emphasizes problem-solving approaches which make measurement 
and assessment integral aspects of instruction; 

4. certifies possession of standards based competence for promotion 
and graduation;' 

5. provides remediation for those who fail; and, 

6. provides data and information by which officials make system changes 
^ and refoims with the potential to increase student and school performance. 
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All of these aspects generjlte controversial discussion. For example, 
in the measurement' of student perfownance, who will ,he responsible to measure • 
and certify competence? There' are advocates who believe ,the federal governmeht 
shbuia be the court of last resort in measurement and testing. Oth'ers believe 
that g-ince education is a state function, the state should be responsible for 
measuring, -assess3^g.^ and certifying possession^of competencies. Still- others 
uill point out that the local slh^l district is responsible for instruction and 
curriculum, therefore, it \s |t this level that the responsibility for assessing 
instructional outcomes residesir Practical reaUties probably will- dictate 
that all three levels - federal'; state and local - will be involved; , 
especially, if comparative data between districts _ and states are desired (This 

is another issue!) . 

1 ' ' ' 

The use of standards for promotion ^or graduation brings up the natter of 

minimunis and optimums of performance. Should pne standard be set for all. 
students; or should each individual student's abilities, special talents, 
family baclcground; and/or other factors which affect learning be considered?: ^ 
Should multiple standards instead of single standards be established? If a 
single standard is set, what will prevent that minimum from becoming an 
operating maximum? 

Despite the complexity of the issues surrounding competency based education, 
I feel thalS such programs are worthy consideration by school officials. 
This is based on the positive results reported by a number of school districts 
in WisccmsS^and other states which have adopted various forms of CBE. 

The funding of state mandated competency based educational prograins remains 
a major issue for local school districts and SEAs. Costs reported from 
other states range from estimates that a CBE effort may cost lUtle more than 
traditional educational programs to estimates that the cost ofTsE is at ^ 
least 50% higher than traditional schooling. 



Wisdbnsin has cons/iderable experience ov^r the past sex,eral years in 

monitorlM compliance \^th state mandated' stan$Jards as a -result of the 13 

^ \ * f ■ - 

Standards (Wis. Stafs. 121.02(1)) wjiich were enacted in 1973. These standards 

, ^1 * 

^ \ "It- 

are rather general and limited in scope, with the exception of the standard . 
' * » ■ ■ ' » *• 

for the^\ education of the handicapped. At^one time, we had several staff 

* .. ' 

pembers engaged in monitoring compliance with 12 of the Standards but now ' . . 
all but one of thesejpositions which sought local $cho()l dist'^ict compliance- 
with legislated standards have been eliminated by the legislature. Only in 
the area of haitdicaf)t>ed pxo^aras and services does the Depa3;tment have 
>0dequate^monitoring and technical assistai;ice staff. ' 

' " ' - ■ ' " s . ' ■• • . ^ 

Thus, it seems clear that if there are to be state mandated standards ^ - 
which require state monitoring^ consideration must be ^^iven to adequate 
funding for sufficient staff to provide for on-site reviews, technical ^ 
assistance and public hearingsi\ State legislatures are, not always willing 
to provide the necessary 'Resources to carry out adequate SEA assistance and 
monitoring activities with regard to mandated programs. State legislatures 
are generally unwilling to tie state aids to local compliance with a mandate 
related to student achievement. Further, state legislatures must understand 
that the development of a state mandated CBE program at the local l"&vel 
requires a long-term commitment to expanded and continuing state aids to 
local school districts for additional staff and increased curricular 
offerings. Teacher training institutions, in turn, must participate iii the 
research and development of such programs and the training and up-grading 
of staff." 'This will also require additional fiscal support for these- 
university programs'. 
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Recommendations an4 Research Questions / . 

In light of the foregoing considerations, several recowmendations and 
questions for further research can be posited with regard to CBE and competency 
assessment* 

RECaNIMENDATIONS. Public elementary and secondary education should move 

toward an improved educational program in which: ^ ^ 

^ ' • ■'' * ■ 

1. Indivi'duailzed competency development and assessment are fostered at 

v all grade levels; * , . 

,^r^tr^ optimum achievement for each an^ every child is clearly defined on 

a continuing basis; . , . * 

: 3. teachers, students and parents work closely together on a regular 

basis to establish objectives^ advise, counsel and monitor progress; , 
; 4. large grbup, • -smatH grqup, and^indi^dualized, instruction are utilized;* 
5/ community learnin^^^ including 
a broad range of work experiences for all students; ^ / 
individualized requirements are, set for each' student for promotion 
and graduation; and, . 
7. courses in basic skills, careers and life skills are required for all 

• students which permit various, levels of achievement. \ 
These , recommendations are liased on what toe perceived to be essential ' 
•charactcristics^n ^ppropriate system.- Such a- system: 

, • .1. doei not include statewide or district minimum competencies for 

■ - . ■ » ^^--0 ' 

promotion or graduation; • ^ — 

' -2. avoids the discrimination and stigma and due pr^ess problems of single 
' statewide or district standards and avoids the problem of the . 

fflinimums becoming the maximum/ with the inevitable con3^riction of 

curriculum and achievement; . 

ERIC ' ^."^ 




3/ avoids the public deception inherent in setting 

state ox: district Sl?andard for graduation ; ^ 

4 provides for the continuous renewal of education to meet the changing 
needs of society and t/students; . 

* 5. provides for the participation of students, parents, and conanunity 

members in setting goals and providing instruction; • 
• ^ 6. provides for a comprehensive curriculum capable of incorporating 

V instruction and learning with regard to the byroad goals of education; . 

■ 7. -incorporates minimian competency development on an individually 
■N guided basis ;^ / . , '' - .if' 

' ' 8. provides for all s^udenis to^become involved in the rewarding experience 

of paid employment as part of tlfeir required schooling beginning . 
■r ', . no^; later than their freshman year in high school;- • 

^"9. provides for ^a broadefdd state supported program including career 

■ , * ■ ■ ■ ■ * o> . . 
. and vocational educatioji for ^all students; 

■ JO. prpvides J^r . an individualized educational program for ^ an students 

• ^ ^ i" 'nany ways synon^-ouswith programs available now tb^ m^ny handicapped 

^students; . " " 

Such programs have demoftsttated improved student achievement 'across all 

■ } - ■ 

groups but especially with the higher and lower, quartiles antf^with the 
drop-out prohe. Such programs have demonstrated that they can be developed 
.and operated at small additional costs. Such pro-rams can accommodate the * ^ 
wide diversity of American society while setting acceptable minimum , * 

requirements for all.. 




RESEARCH tQUESTlOjlS; It TT a|)parent that .mWhyv questions^ about CBE/J . 7 

remain unanswered 1: Research needs to be directed to th^se Questions to provide 
meaningful and useful information to states such as Wisconsin which have yet 
to deal with mandated competency based education and testing. These- questions 
include: >r . c ' . ^' 
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/I Whi^toupl have been the primary advocates of CBE/T and^^^at w'ere- 

/Jr-* ../f/. - ■ . A I - ' . c-' -J • ■ 

Mlim <^ttie primary issues adda^ssed by each?. . 
4^f^'2'Jifliat time frames were established in other spates fo!r. implementing 

'''miMsM ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

•^WCKE/T graduation requirements? 

What form have mandated CBE/T programs taken at the state and local 
levels in other jurisdictions? ' / 

4. IVhat level and t>Te of respiirces have , been- provided to the SEA ^ 
' and LEAs in support of CBE/T development and' implementation in 



otherjfe&tates? 



t 



6. 



7. 



5.'* What -have been the cun?icular, instructional, and pupil assessment 
implications and consequences in other states as a result, of 

mandated CBE/T? , I . ' ' 

Ifliat -changes in pupil performances have been dooJiiiented as a result 

of CBE/T?. ^ ' 

^<hat legal issues and decisions, have resulted from state mandated 
CBE/T? 

Research regarding these and other questions raised in this paper x*ill 
/^i^it Wisconsin to more appropriately address the goals of improving 

educational practices and student achievement in our public elementai?y and , 
■ secondary schools. In addition to research, data,. however, it is clear that 
the public schools need extensive and on-going input from various publics in . 
order to create and operate a more effective educational program. 



It is abundantly clear, that the issue of accountability in education 
must be addressed. At question, however, is the determination of what 
will be measured and how it can be measured in order to know how effective 
our instructional efforts have been. In considering various approaches 
to accoimtability, such as CBE/T, we must continue to respect and maintain 
the tradition of local planning in education. We must also respect the 
fact that various grassroots organizations in education may not be asking 
for initiatives such as CBE/T. . 

We krfow that it is a time in which our young people must be given 
assurance that they will have the opportunities necessary to develop 
adequate basic educational skills (e.g., those measured through CBE/T). ^ 
IV^^must, however, be ever vigilant that the effort ^o guarantee basic 
skills competencies is not achieved at the expense of comprehensive, 
expanded edticational\opportunities for all students. The challenge, for 
those who would establish CBE/T thrusts, is to integrate such approaches 
\o assessment of educational outcomes respecting local determination, the ' 
involvement of grassroots organizations and approaching educational 
planning with the fullest respfect for the needs and interests of individual 
studenl^s. 
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